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wider  range  of  services.  Under  itlid '  act  the 


Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  asking 
me  to  hire  a  blind  man  to  work  in  my  shop?” 

Such  statements  are  heard  every  day  by 
vocational  counselors  for  the  blind  as  they  go 
about  their  business  of  placing  blind  and  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  individuals  in  industry.  To 
the  uninformed  public  as  a  whole,  the  idea  of 
employing  a  person  with  little  or  no  eyesight 
is  something  that  smacks  of  the  impossible. 
The  typical  employer  will  probably  say,  “Yes, 
I  know  the  blind  do  wonderful  things,  such  as 
play  and  tune  pianos,  and  I  even  know  of  one 
that  could  cross  a  business  intersection  all  by 
himself.  But  as  to  working  in  my  shop,  I  can’t 
think  of  a  job  that  he  could  do.” 

:  One  often  hears  this  statement  made  by  em¬ 

ployers.  “My  present  workers  have  too  many 
accidents  now,  and  an  excessive  amount  of 
spoilage  and  they  have  two  good  eyes.” 

When  one  compares  statements  such  as 
these  with  statements  praising  blind  workers 
by  firms  that  have  employed  capable  blind 
workers  upon  carefully  selected  jobs,  one  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  the  challenge  and  amount  of 
hard  work  involved  for  the  rehabilitation  staff 
in  developing  favorable  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  employers. 

Origins  of  Program 

Rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  Minnesota  is  performed  by  the  Division  of 
Social  Welfare  through  its  services  for  the 
blind  section.  This  is  a  joint  state-federal  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  its  national  origin  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Vocational  Rehabilitation  act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1920.  Many  states,  including 
Minnesota,  had  established  programs  prior  to 
this  date.  This  act  recognized  and  acted  upon 
the  need  for  a  rehabilitation  service  for  the 
physically  disabled  on  a  national  scale.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  restrictions  on  types  of  services  that 
could  be  offered,  however,  it  did  little  more 
-  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the  areas  of  need. 

The  basic  law  was  amended  in  1943  by 
Public  Law  113,  commonly  known  as  the  Bar- 
don-LaFollette  act.  This  law  provided  a  far 


federal  government  reimburses  the  states  for 
most  administrative  costs  in  operating  their 
programs,  and  also  pays  100  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  of  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment.  Costs  of  medical  and  psychiatric  exam¬ 
inations,  training,  tools  and  equipment  are 
shared  by  the  state  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ment,  hospitalization,  and  maintenance  while 
receiving  rehabilitation  services.  Some  of 
these  services  are  dependent  upon  the  client’s 
capacity  to  provide  them  himself. 

Services  Provided 

The  services  that  are  provided  can  be  listed 
as  follows: 

1.  Medical  examination  in  every  case  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  disability. 

2.  Individual  guidance  in  every  case  to  help 
the  disabled  person  select  and  obtain  the 
right  job-objective. 

3.  Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  hospi¬ 
tal  care  as  needed  to  remove  or  reduce  the 
disability. 

4.  Artificial  appliances,  such  as  glass  eyes, 
glasses,  hearing  aids,  artificial  limbs,  and 
the  like,  to  increase  workability. 


Heinz  Carlson  repairs  a  radio  in  his  shop  at 
Bovey.  Nearly  blind,  he  was  trained  through  the 
rehabilitation  service  to  become  self-supporting. 
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e  Adopted  Two  Lovely  Children^^ — 

What  Adoption  Means 
To  Adopting  Parents 


ing  feeling  when  one  friend  after 


“Adoption  to  us  means  our  four- 
year-old  son  and  two-year-old 
daughter  and  it’s  hard  to  put  it 
down  in  cold  words.  They  are  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives  now  that 
it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  we  re¬ 
member  they  are  adopted.  Eyefl 
friends  who  know  our  story-'will 
say  of  our  little  redhead,  ‘My,  she’s 
like  you,’  or  ‘John  is  the  image  of 
his  father.’  So  thajMn  the  end,  the 
feelings  of  adopted  parents  are  the 
feelings  of /^my  parents  towards 
their  chihlYen. 

‘P^imaps  adopting  parents  are 
a^^Tittle  more  grateful  for  their 
children,  a  little  more  conscious  of 
them.  Ordinary  parents  are  apt 
to  take  their  children  for  granted 
as  we  take  our  good  health  for 
granted  until  we  become  ill. 
Adopting  parents,  especially  we 
mothers,  remember  too  well  the 
empty  years  before  there  were  any 
children.  We  remember  the  sink- 


another  proudly  announced  Jiiey 
were  having  a  babj<'  the  pang 
when  a  plump  bahy  was  wheeled 
by  us  in  a  baby  carriage,  the  con¬ 
versations  about  babies’  food  and 
training  which  we  tried  hard  to 
igrfore.  Now  our  children  fill  our 
lives  with  work,  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose.” 

“With  your  first  child,  adopted 
or  natural,  your  whole  life  is 
changed.  The  central  cog  in  the 
home  is  now  the  child.  Where  be¬ 
fore  you  worried  about  getting 
your  eight  hours’  sleep,  now  you 
worry  about  the  sixteen  hours  your 
baby  is  supposed  to  sleep.  In  the 
process  you  often  don’t  get  your 
own  eight  hours,  or  anything  like  it, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  any 
more.  Your  meals  are  interrupted 
and  hurried,  but  as  long  as  ypuT 
child  has  a  good  appetites  And  is 
gaining,  you’re  perfectly  happy. 
Perhaps  adopting"  parents  notice 
this  shift  of  attention  more  because 
rjp^ey  have  been  married  a 


as  a  rul 


fair  number  of  years  and  so  have 
had  time  to  build  up  a  neat  little 
life  around  their  two  selves.  The 
breaking  up  of  this  routine  makes 
us  much  more  human  and  under¬ 
standing. 

“There  is  a  reward  for  our  ef¬ 
forts,  though,  and  that  is  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  fun  we  have  with  our  chil¬ 
dren.  This  was  a  surprise  to  me. 
I  didn’t  realize  I  would  really  en¬ 
joy  playing  with  my  children,  but 
I  do !  I’m  always  sneaking  time 
off  from  my  work  to  sing  songs  or 
play  hide  and  seek  or  go  for  walks. 
Children  are  unconsciously  amus¬ 
ing  and,  as  I  go  about  my  work, 
I  have  many  a  chuckle  as  I  watch 
and  hear  my  two  playing  together. 
It’s  fascinating  to  watch  their 
minds  and  bodies  deyelc^pc"  Per¬ 
haps  we  adopjing'parents  are  more 
conscious'^bf  the  wonders  of  child- 
hocrdT^ At  least  we’re  all  convinced 
that  ‘our  children’  are  exceptional, 
and  every  little  advanee  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  pride.” 

— Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto,  from 
their  quarterly  publication,  “Our  Chil¬ 
dren.” 


Camp  Plans  Readied 
For  Crippled  Persons  ^ 

The  St.  Paul  Kiwanis  club^id 
the  Minnesota  Society  for J^hfippled 
Children  and  Adults  ajref' cooperat¬ 
ing  again  this  year  in  sponsoring’ 
a  special  summer  camp  for  phsi- 
cally  handigapped  persons. 

The  cfub  furnishes  its  camp  site 
12  miTes  north  of  Stillwater  and 
the  society  operates  the  camp  with 
Easter  Seal  funds. 

The  sampling  season  will  begin 
June  19  and  run  through  Aug.  27, 
with  approximately  250  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  50  adults  at¬ 
tending  the  various  camp  sessions. 

Five  camping  periods  will  in¬ 
clude  one  two- week  session  for 
children  with  heart  ailments,  three 
two-week  periods  for  orthopedT^ 
cally  crippled  children  from^„ 

20  years,  and  one  period^Or  dis¬ 
abled  adults  from 

RecreationaL-^fictivities  will 
range  from  Aqtiiet  garnet,  social 
events  ancT  community  singing  to 
swimming,  boating,  ^excursions, 
archery  and  can^eiiig. 


Publishers  Get 
New  Financial  Support 

A  new  source  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  carry  on  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  work  was  announced  last 
month  by  Survey  Assoeiates,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  general  health 
and  welfare  periodical,  T/ig  Sur¬ 
vey. 

Ownership  of  the  business  and 
assets  of  a  Chicago  pharmaceutical 
distributor  has  been  acquired  by 
the  non-profit  corporation,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

Profits  from  the  busijieS^ will 
go  to  Survey  Associgiegto  be  used 
solely  for  its  ejJwCational  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  ..at^vities.  Revenues  of 
the  cprf€ern  are  currently  “hard 
?^ed  by  inflationary  publishing 
costs,”  a  spokesman  said. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1912  to  carry-on  re¬ 
search,  exchange  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  publication  in  fields 
of  the  general  welfare — including 
social  work,  education  and  health, 
industrial,  race  and  international 
relations. 


Psychiatric  Aide 
Of  Year  Named 

A  Milwaukee  hospital  attendant 
last  luonth  was  named  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  “psychiatric  aide  of  the 
year  award”  for  1948. 

A  cash  prize  of  $500  and  a  cita¬ 
tion  were  awarded  to  Ronald  J. 
Brand,  an  attendant  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  county  asylum. 

Brand  wag.....--dT6s^  for  his 
achlgjt@«l^ft  in  removing  restraints 
rom  32  patients  in  the  most  dis¬ 
turbed  ward  at  the  institution  over¬ 
night,  and  in  completely  banishing 
the  continued  practice  of  restraints 
in  his  ward. 


Divorces  are  down  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
service  reported  last  month.  In 
1948  there  were  415,000  divorces, 
compared  to  474,000  in  1947  and 
610,000  in  the  peak  year  1946. 

But  marriages  are  down,  too. 
Last  year  there  were  1,815,000 
marriages,  1,991,878  in  1947,  and 
over  2  million  in  1946. 
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5.  Training  for  the  right  job  at  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  on-the-job,  or  otherwise,  to  enable 
the  individual  to  do  the  job  well. 

6.  Maintenance  and  transportation  for  the 
disabled  persons  when  necessary  while 
they  are  undergoing  treatment  or  training. 

7.  Occupational  tools,  equipment  and  li¬ 
censes  as  necessary  to  give  the  disabled 
person  a  fair  start 

8.  Placement  on  the  right  job,  one  within  the 
disabled  person’s  ability  and  physical 
capacity. 

9.  Follow-up  after  placement  to  make  sure 
that  the  rehabilitated  worker  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  are  satisfied  with  one  another. 

Our  agency  in  Minnesota  also  provides 
rather  complete  specialized  psychological 
services,  wherein  our  own  staff  psychologist 
administers  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  inter¬ 
est  tests  to  clients.  This  service  is  a  great  help 
to  the  counselor  in  assisting  the  client  select 
a  suitable  vocational  goal. 

A  Typical  Case 

These  services  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
handling  of  a  typical  case.  A  referral  is  made 
to  this  agency  by  a  private  doctor.  The  home 
teacher  in  whose  area  the  referral  originates 
immediately  takes  responsibility  for  starting 
the  primary  steps.  These  include  filling  out 
a  basic  information  form,  giving  valuable 
background  material,  authorizing  a  general 
medical  and  eye  examination,  and  getting  as 
much  relevant  material  as  possible  from  given 
references,  past  employers  and  interested 
agencies.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  battery  of  tests  is  usually  given. 

When  the  home  teacher  feels  that  he  has 
gathered  enough  information,  he  submits  it 
with  his  case  summary  to  the  district  coun¬ 
selor,  who  has  overall  supervision  of  all  work 
in  his  area.  For  this  purpose,  Minnesota  is 
divided  into  a  northern  area,  which  includes 
St.  Paul,  and  a  southern  area,  including  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  district  counselor  gives  coun¬ 
seling  and  individual  guidance  to  the  client, 
helping  him  to  view  himself  as  "objectively  as 
possible.  The  district  counselor  constantly 
keeps  in  mind  the  psychological  results,  physi¬ 
cal  capacities,  and  scholastic  and  work  back¬ 
ground  of  the  elient  as  they  discuss  vocational 
fields  of  interest.  These  are  then  narrowed 


Evelyn  Johnson,  almost  totally  blind,  operates  a 
drill  press  at  a  Minneapolis  factory.  She  was  taught 
to  run  the  machine  by  a  state  agency  counselor. 


down  to  definite  types  of  work,  and  plans  for 
training,  medical  service,  or  direct  placement 
are  made  accordingly.  No  counselor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  at  his  fingertips  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  such  procedure  requires,  but  he 
must  know  where  he  can  locate  the  required 
information,  whether  it  concerns  starting  a 
chicken  farm,  turret  lathe  operation,  dicta¬ 
phone  transcription,  radio  repair  work,  or  one 
of  a  multitude  of  other  operations.  If  it  is 
decided  that  a  client  would  make  a  success  of 
the  vocational  field  agreed  upon  by  him  and 
the  counselor,  and  training  is  needed,  the 
agency  can  pay  the  cost  of  it,  including  tui¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  tools  and  supplies,  and 
transportation. 

When  a  blind  or  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son  has  finished  his  course  of  training,  or  if 
a  person  may  have  ability  or  background  for 
a  job  without  formal  training,  the  placement 
counselor  takes  over  the  case.  This  specialist 
works  mainly  with  employers,  having  as  his 
responsibility  the  finding  of  suitable  jobs  for 
tfie  blind,  placement  of  selected  workers  on 
these  jobs,  and  supervision  and  follow-up  after 
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placement.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  depends  upon  the  initiative  and  re- 
soureefulness  of  the  placement  specialist. 

Goals  of  Rehabilitation 

A  low  economic  status  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  blind.  The  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness,  reinforeed  hy  having  a  low  income,  nat¬ 
urally  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  both  economic 
insecurity  and  social  insecurity.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  that  one  is  successfully  employed  is  the 
best  method  known  to  offset  these  feelings, 
and  a  person  thus  becomes  a  tax-paying  eiti- 
zen  instead  of  tax-supported.  It  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  offer  an  adequate  program  of  nee- 
essary  services  to  achieve  this  goal  than  to 
keep  a  handicapped  person  on  public  assist¬ 
ance  rolls. 

The  main  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to  raise 
the  individual  to  his  optimum  employability. 
If  a  person,  whether  sighted  or  blind,  is  in¬ 
sufficiently  prepared  for  a  job,  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  lose  it  than  a  person  who  has 
been  trained  beyond  the  bare  minimum  re¬ 
quirements.  The  blind  worker  must  possess 
greater  skills  on  a  given  job  than  the  sighted 
worker,  in  order  to  overcome  the  historical 
barriers  of  thought  that  still  exist  in  most  lines 
of  work.  Greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
worker  must  be  aceompanied  by  better  work 
habits  also,  such  as  closer  attention  to  work, 
promptness,  and  low  quit  rate.  Statisties  gath¬ 
ered  on  a  national  scale  show  that  handicapped 
workers  have  at  least  an  equal  production 
rate,  a  lower  rate  of  absenteeism  and  a  lower 
quit  rate  than  sighted  workers. 

Rehabilitation  can  be  thought  of  as  a  team¬ 
work  proposition,  with  the  counselor  aeting  as 
quarterback  and  calling  the  signals,  and  the 
elient  carrying  the  ball.  A  play  can  be  set  up 
to  make  a  score,  but  if  the  ball-earrier  fails 
to  run  with  the  ball,  the  play  flops.  Agency 
services  are  not  enough  unless  coupled  with 
an  individual  who  has  the  determination  and 
will  put  forth  the  effort  to  see  a  plan  through 
to  its  eompletion. 

A  successful  program  relies  on  the  eoopera- 
tion  of  training  agencies.  Last  year,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  used  17  training  agencies,  most  of  them 
in  Minnesota,  and  several  in  other  states  where 
comparable  training  ageneies  did  not  exist 
here.  For  many  types  of  work  it  is  possible 
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to  make  use  of  regular  schools  for  the  sighted, 
but  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  use  speeialized  ^ 
facilities.  In  Minnesota,  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  an-||| 
other  is  the  St.  Paul  Workshop  for  the  Visu-|| 
ally  Handieapped.  Special  adult  training  is  .,^ 
also  available  at  the  Minnesota  Braille  and»f 
Sight  Saving  sehool  at  Faribault.  •  ^ 

The  State  Division  is  responsible  for  loeat-  . "" 
ing  blind  persons  who  are  in  need  of  serviee.  ■' 
When  a  blind  person  is  referred,  the  referral 
ean  be  made  either  to  the  state  services  for 
the  blind,  or  through  the  local  welfare  board,  fi 
County  workers  render  great  serviee  through  y- 
their  personal  contaets  with  blind  persons  in^i- 
these  referrals,  encouraging  them  and  helpings 
them  regain  eonfidenee  when  vision  fails.  ForA 
those  persons  for  whom  rehabilitation  is  not  ’ 
feasible,  services  of  other  types  such  as  home 
teaching  or  sheltered  employment  are  still  ; 
open.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  blind’l  : 
that  only  those  who  represent  them  creditably 
on  a  job  should  be  placed  in  industry. 


Mahle  Femrite,  totally  blind  typist  with  the -  . 

sion  seven  years,  was  trained  and  placed  hy 
ices  to  the  blind.  Her  work  is  faster,  more  accurate 
than  most  sighted  typists’. 
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